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In fact, during our period, except for the fact that lords of
manors and other holders of franchises would usually also be
Justices of the Peace so that in practice they could be worked
alongside the more modern and efficient courts of Quarter and
Petty Sessions, hundreds and franchises in general were unim-
portant. Occasionally, however, by being united to 'leet' or
'tourn' jurisdiction,, especially in the boroughs, they survived.
Leet jurisdiction was petty criminal jurisdiction, usually in-
cluding 'view of frankpledge' and such matters as the 'assizes
Of bread and ale5.1 The 'tourn'2 was a biannual visit by the
sheriff to see that the hundred, or franchise, performed its duties.
Sometimes, however, the owner of franchise bought the right
to hold the 'tourn' himself, and when he also had 'leet' jurisdic-
tion he possessed a court which could try petty civil cases and
minor police offences, and until i46i3 some indictable offences,
i.e. serious crimes tried by a Petty Jury after being 'presented5
by a Grand Jury. This was valuable when local justice was rare.
Moreover, leet courts were the most usual form of medieval
criminal justice in boroughs,4 and consequently in some of these

parish organization, It would seem that it was ecclesiastical in origin,, but whether
it was originally self-governing is doubtful. In the sixteenth century the Justices of
the Peace clearly got control.

1 A system of group responsibility for crimes based on the Saxon tithings. P. and
M. i. 568. But a leet might not include the 'view of frankpledge'. They existed in
Wales from the Statute of Wales (1285), and frankpledge never did. Holdsworth,
vol, i, p. 76.

a These were unpopular. Great men need not attend after the Statute of Marl-
borough. Statutes against frauds and embezzlement were required under Edward
III, and Parliament petitioned against their extension. 1344 R.P. ii. 148-9 and 155.

3  After this indictable offences were not tried in the tourn but sent to Quarter
Sessions,   i Edw. IV, c. 2; S.S. Select Cases before Council, Ixxxvi-lxxxvii.  It was
further restricted in 1483, and attempts to restore it in 1624 failed.   Holds-
worth, ii, p. 81. Coke says: 'Vera institutio istius curiae evanuit et velut umbra
eiusdem adhuc curiae remanet', Co. 2 Instit. 72. See also Bullen's Case, 1608, Co.
4/ty.f. 78 and 4 Co. Rep. 259-65.

4  It was only in boroughs they retained importance. Webb divides these into four
classes according to their independence of overlords and extent of jurisdiction
(Local Goo., Manor and Borough, pp. 266-7, 281-2, and 283).  See also generally
Green, Town Life\ Holdsworth, vol. ii, c. 4; Halsbury, Lows of England, vol. viii,
p. 180. If they had leets they ought to have their own prisons and so ought private
lords until 1849: 12 & 13 Viet. c. 100, ss. 4. But private hundreds and leets prac-
tically only made petty by-laws long before this. See Return of Hundred Courts,
ParL Papers, 1839, xliii, p. 265.